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444 Howells' s Their Wedding Journey. [April, 

Macbeth, as he stands before us in our immediate presence, must perish is 
certain. A man with so strong a conscience and such wicked passions. The 
best arranged external necessity does not make a piece tragical, if the hero is 

not a tragical nature Human beings must always interest us more than 

the abstract working of the machinery of the play. That is of use merely to 
set such and such characters in motion and to make them appear lifelike." 

This extract, with its crudities of expression and its repetitions, may 
well represent a great deal of tUe book, which, notwithstanding, is one 
of the most valuable manuals of criticisms that we have seen for a 
long time. We trace the author from thought to thought as if he 
were talking to us : that is at once the merit and the defect of the 
book, though vastly more the former. 

We close in recommending it heartily to the student of literature. 
At some day we hope that a well-selected translation may be made of 
the work. 



8. — Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. How ells. Boston : J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1872. 

An interesting question presents itself to the cautious critic who 
reads this little book, and who does not care to commit himself and hi9 
reputation for sound judgment irretrievably to the strength of such a 
gossamer-like web : it is whether the book will live. Why should 
it not live ? If extreme and almost photographic truth to nature, and 
remarkable delicacy and lightness of touch, can give permanent life to 
a story, why should this one not be read with curiosity and enjoyment 
a hundred or two hundred years hence ? Our descendants will find 
nowhere so faithful and so pleasing a picture of our American existence, 
and no writer is likely to rival Mr. Howells in this idealization of the 
commonplace. The vein which Mr. Howells has struck is hardly a 
deep one. His dexterity in following it, and in drawing out its 
slightest resources, seems at times almost marvellous, a perpetual suc- 
cession of feats of sleight-of-hand, all the more remarkable because the 
critical reader alone will understand how difficult such feats are, and 
how much tact and wit is needed to escape a mortifying failure. Mr. 
Howells has a delicacy of touch which does not belong to man. One 
can scarcely resist the impression that he has had feminine aid and 
counsel, and that the traitor to her sex has taken delight in revealing 
the secret of her own attractions, so far at least as she knows it ; for 
Mr. Howells, like the rest of mankind, after all his care and study, can 
only acknowledge his masculine incompetence to comprehend ihe 
female character. The book is essentially a lovers' book. It deserves 
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to be among the first of the gifts which follow or precede the marriage 
offer. It has, we believe, had a marked success in this way, as a sort 
of lovers' Murray or Appleton ; and if it can throw over the average 
bridal couple some reflection of its own refinement and taste, it will 
prove itself a valuable assistant to American civilization. 



9. — Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Clarence King. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Mb. King is a kind of young hero of the American type. We do 
not mean to base this opinion of him upon this book, which, though 
agreeable reading enough, is but a trifle, and shows only the superficial 
qualities of a lively raconteur. To be appreciated it should be read in 
company with the five huge volumes now appearing, in which Mr. 
King, the dignified chief of the great national survey of the fortieth 
parallel, publishes the results of his long and indefatigable labors. As 
a matter of dignity, this book of sketches will rather injure than 
benefit Mr. King, who, like all persons in employ of government, must 
run the gauntlet of congressional criticism ; and it would be interesting 
to know iu point of fact whether the publication of these sketches in 
any way affected the opinions recently expressed in Congress of Mr. 
King's Report, — opinions in which even General Garfield, who should 
know better, allowed himself to angle for a little cheap popularity by 
denouncing what, next to the Coast Survey, is probably the most valu- 
able and the best conducted undertaking our government has now in 
hand. 

Of Mr. King, the man of science, we shall have occasion to speak at 
greater length when his Report is complete. The undertaking with 
which he is identified is unique in geological science. Its results must 
greatly affect geological theories, and may not improbably settle forever 
more than one difficult geological problem. But these results are not 
as yet published, and Mr. King's own deductions from the facts he has 
observed make no part of his mountaineering sketches. These are 
of the nature of monthly magazines, slight. They are written to 
amuse, or, if any instruction is intended, it is carefully concealed ; and 
in fact they are amusing, although it must be agreed that mountain- 
climbers are apt to be monotonous on paper, and that, to enjoy their 
adventures, the reader should always have a series of exact stereoscopic 
views representing the adventurer in the act of performing all his 
most break-neck feats. Every impartial reader must wish to judge for 
himself in regard to the amount of danger at any special moment, and 
the photograph alone is to be trusted for the facts. 



